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THE PHILOSOPHY OF FEELING IN CURRENT POETICS? 


UILLER-COUCH has recently made the apparently sensible 
observation that since literature is literature and philosophy . 
philosophy each should mind its own business. But philosophy, at 
least, can not eternally gaze inward and continue to be healthy. 
As for literature, it would seem to be no far-fetched supposition 
that any art, while rightly jealous of its principle of self-determina- 
tion, would welcome comment from the outside more reflective in 
temper than ‘‘I like it,’’ ‘‘I like it not.’’ The philosophy which 
is most sincerely interested in literature does not stiffen or mortify 
the art it contemplates, nor does it so much resemble crabbed age— 
wintry, bare, lame, and generally abhorrent—as the hot twentieth- 
century man-of-letters imagines. Its ideal and pattern is really that 
brooding spirit of order described in the first chapter of Genesis 
which elicited out of an original chaos both broad distinctions of 
light and shade and a hierarchy of living shapes. 

Trusting, then, that his approach is neither arrogant nor useless, 
the philosopher sets about it to discover in the current poetical 
movement—despite its appearance of lawlessness and irreducible 
complexity—a few significant general features. His first show of 
success is in an unlikely enough place—in that very denial of uni- 
formity and rule, that very flaunted banner of liberty—which signal- 
izes the poet’s peculiar fastness. Although the contemporary poet 
may be who he will, write about what he will, in the way he will, 
he must satisfy at least one positive requirement: he must have 
made the sense or beauty of an object somehow his own; what he 
writes he must first feel. There must be, as Sandburg puts it, ‘‘ blood 
within the rhyme.’’ Here then is a ‘‘first principle’’ in current 
poetics: Anything second-hand, general, or intellectual is poetically 
false; the poetically vital bears the mark of immediate experience. 
The aping of traditional forms and employment of artificial phraseol- 
ogy, we are told by the bard of Spoon River, are like the rattling 
and ticking of seeds in a dry pod; the real poem grows out of the 
writer’s direct response to the life all around him. 

Stated broadly enough, the ‘‘first principle’’ is, of course, not 


1Read before the American Philosophical Association, December, 1922. 
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distinctive of this or any other particular artistic period, but is 
simply the inevitable philosophy of an artistic renaissance. Art 
normally renews itself by the tonic of the direct touch. For example, 
Wordsworth’s doctrine of poetry, revolutionary in its day, called 
the poet back from movement in grooves, parroting and copying, to 
seeing and hearing and feeling his object. And Wordsworth’s scorn 
for what he called ‘‘gaudy and inane phraseology’’ is a fair parallel 
to the Imagist’s fundamental abhorrence of the cliché. ‘‘The 
matter of poetry,’’ said that votary of the open air and seeing eye, 
‘*is truth, not standing upon external testimony, but carried alive 
into the heart.’’ 

But the current insistence upon freshness of impression becomes 
translated, often at times and in ways difficult to fix upon, into 
something narrower and more open to objection. In the practical 
application of the current theory, the poet must not merely feel his 
truth; his feeling must be of the specific. Poetry, we are told, must 
render the particular, and not the general nor cosmic, and thus, in- 
sensibly, the subject-matter of poetry becomes this thing, or that 
thing, or anything you please, but rarely the supporting substance 
of the bewildering variety. Wordsworth’s theory—so useful for 
purposes of comparison—here stands opposed: he taught that the 
object of poetry is truth not individual and local, but ‘‘ general and 
operative.’’ But individual and local, current poetry precisely is. 
Even Keats, who eared nothing for theories, abstractions, or social 
ideals, loved a ‘‘principle of beauty.’’ But strictly speaking, we 
may not even have this now, for with it, in theory, the whole world 
of abstraction is admitted. We may have any clean, bright image, 
strong sensation, or distinctive mood, but the working of the pictur- 
ing imagination must not be weighted down with implied principles 
or ideas. On the whole, reality resolves itself, for poetry to-day, into 
a succession of isolable events capable of rendition in a parallel series 
of specific pictures. The treatment of religion is a case in point. 
The religion of D’Annunzio, we are told by Ruggiero, ‘‘is the product 
of an irritated sensibility, not of a real spiritual intimacy. . . . He 
lays hands on the external . . . choreographic elements of the form- 
ulas and rites that work upon the feelings, trying to draw from 
them that spiritual communion that lies altogether outside them.’ 
Again, the nature of God has ceased to be, in an image-loving age, 
either transcendent or immanent, but has become presentational. 
In a poem which we are told is one of the most remarkable of this 
generation, the author professes herself able ‘‘to push the grass 
apart, and lay her fingers on God’s heart!’’ In another, reminiscent 
of Genesis, ‘‘God comes smiling down the garden-walk.’’ A general 
demonstration, if any were needed, of the tendency of current poetry 
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to disperse the unity and pattern of life into its fleeting moments and 
appearances, is at hand in almost any list of volumes of recently 
published verse. Witness the following: Pictures of a Floating 
World, Facts and Fancies, Picture-Show, Scattered Leaves, Eagle- 
Quills, Wild Geese, Fagots of Fancy, Literary Snap-Shots, Tossed 
Coins, Idle Moments in Florida, Moods of Manhattan, Persian Pic- 
tures. One title, Amy Lowell’s Dome of Many Colored Glass, ob- 


viously retains the ‘‘many”’ and rejects the ‘‘one’’ in Shelley’s lines: 
iy ) ) 


The one remains, the many change and pass... 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


Shelley was as sensitive as Amy Lowell and her sort to ‘‘shape 
and odor and sweet sound,’’ but that did not prevent him from 
molding in thought the immediate presentations of feeling. The 
great Romantic poets—whatever their Romanticism may otherwise 
imply—could breathe into conceptions like ‘‘duty’’ or ‘‘nature’’ or 
‘liberty’? as much vividness and force, as much sense-value, as 
is narrowly associated to-day with the smell of grass or the sound 
of a whistle. 

But the contemporaries are contemporaries, and it is not fair to 
lament that they are not traditional. On their own professions, what 
may we fairly expect of them? Since they have set out to emphasize 
the importance of direct contact with reality, we shall expect in the 
main a peculiar impression of the realness of the real. If they suc- 
ceed, the things they describe ought to take on an increased sharp- 
ness of outline and strength of being. The content of their visions 
ought to be more alive for us after poetical treatment than before. 
We shall not look for decorative effects or profound ideas, but we 
are definitely led to expect a nearer approach to us of what is already 
near. They will give us the given—that is in the bargain. But our 
poets’ ‘‘given’’ ought to meet this test: to be recognizable as the same 
and yet more satisfying than the experience of our unkindled senses. 
No effort of apprehension should be called for—a democratic philos- 
ophy of art has supposedly climbed down to the common level—but 
the immediate apprehension ought to be reinforced as it were, in 
its original impulse. The primrose by the river’s brim, which we 
observe as ordinary passers-by, ought to return to us from the poet’s 
hands, yellower, shaplier, and more compact in every way with 
urgent elements of reality. Our primrose still, surely, but more 
ours than ever, because the poet has touched it. It seems to me 
that this is a fair statement of what we may properly expect. 

How does this statement of what we ought to find tally with 
what we actually find? 
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Even friendly critics admit that there is an appreciable body 
of current verse which, instead of fulfilling this warranted expecta- 
tion, defeats it absolutely. Many ‘‘new’’ poems leave us with a 
sense of bewilderment, perplexity, and confusion, instead of with 
a sense of satisfied familiarity. In the effort to express a fresh and 
individual experience and avoid the trite and conventional, the 
writers have delivered themselves of the recondite and bizarre. In. 
stead of fashioning the world into forms of friendly accessibility, 
these interpreters have set between it and us an obscuring veil. 

The main element in this obscurity is the mass of unintelligible 
imagery. Whatever specific feeling may have given birth to the 
comparison, there is here no stable or universal power of illumina- 
tion. Now concrete images are unquestionably poetry’s staff of life— 
no pictures, no poetry. But whatever the test may be, the poetry- 
reading-hearing-and-remembering public distinguishes between im- 
ages that vivify an object and those that blur its outlines. Examples, 
I am well aware, prove nothing, but they serve to illustrate the point. 
There are trite figures, whose very triteness bears witness to their con- 
tinuous power of assisting apprehension: the rude breath and sharp 
tooth of the winter wind; the noon-day brightness of righteousness, 
the rank is but the guinea’s stamp; but something tells me that 
fashion’s latest favorites in imagery—her copper-colored suns and 
opal-crowned moons—beauty that is sunset and a spray of mist—will 
never be elected to the honor of triteness. There are, of course, 
adequate and inadequate figures, happy and unhappy comparisons, 
in the poetry of every time, but those of the flimsy and fantastic 
type—‘‘My heart is like a cleft pomegranate, dripping crimson 
seeds;’’ ‘‘Her hair is a tent held down by two pegs—ears, very 
likely’’—bulk so considerably in contemporary poetry that they 
constitute an essential trait of it and are a chief cause of its darkness 
of meaning. This obfuscation appears in the work of even the best 
of the current writers. For example, the final couplet in E. A. 
Robinson’s ‘‘The Gift of God’’ is baffling enough: 


As upward through her dream he fares, 
Half clouded with a crimson fall 
Of roses thrown on marble stairs. 


We find, then, in many of the images just what we did not expect 
to find: ingenuity and decoration rather than direct insight. Ima- 
gery without criticism, expressing individual rather than regulated 
feeling, does not issue in realistic effects, but in private fancies— 
piquant often, striking many times, but calculated rather to excite 
admiration for a fertile brain than to reveal an object freshly and 
sincerely. To assert a likeness based on a momentary phase or an 
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artful conceit is, more often than not, to falsify the essential nature. 
Our acquaintance with the real world is not affirmed or strengthened 
by it. As one reads page after page filled with these eccentric figures, 
the impression of quaint devices grows, carrying one back to the 
elaborate conceits of the metaphysical poets—and the sense of the 
real fades away. Compare the affectation and vagueness of this 
typical contemporary line: ‘‘Love to her was morning and a great 
stir of trumpets and tire-women and sharp sun,’’ with the simple 
centrality of this: ‘‘What is love? ’Tis not hereafter... . Then 
come kiss me, Sweet-and-twenty.”’ 

If the use of imagery is to know no law except the private fancy 
of the writer, if no conventions by which meaning is attached in 
certain ways to certain things are to be recognized, the claim of 
direct contact with reality must be given up. Some conditions of 
comparison are so transient and peculiar that to assert a likeness 
under their auspices is to make nonsense of the function of analogy. 
It seems not too much to ask that the metaphor of a poet should seem 
fitting to any normal observer if he will but attend earnestly; but 
instead of confining itself to such unexciting simplicity much of the 
imagery of the new poetry leads the mind astray into speculation 
and utterly diverts it from the object in hand. Doubtless Paul Fort 
expressed a specific feeling when he exclaimed to the Cathedral of 
Rheims: ‘‘Great plaything of my soul, O French forest of stones; 
and my immense rattles, your towers!’’ but he can not be said in 
that instance to have kept his eye steadily on the object! 

The real world is veiled from us in contemporary poetry not only 
by a mass of far-fetched imagery, the product of personal fancy, but 
by the opposite strain in its make-up—the treatment of real things 
and events as if they were raw sensations. The starkness of the 
so-called realism of these poets leads them to—I am now quoting 
their phrases—cut capers, shriek, pound on a drum, gesticulate, 
pierce like an abscess, make their pages hot and smoky with perspira- 
tion, make noises that hurt, give the sensation of weight and solidity, 
roar, break down the barriers between poetry and music, clatter, hurl. 
They serve up the uncooked matter of existence instead of the 
finished dish of civilization, and thus let art revert in its appeal to 
primitive, elemental, uncodrdinated feeling. An experiment or 
adventure, a visit to the childish and not yet fully integrated way 
of knowing the world, takes the place of a brightening and inten- 
sifying of the familiar. It seems to me that it is the mind let down 
from its normal human tension that wants its poems ‘‘snapped at it, 
rapped at it, barked at it.’’ Doubtless people’s attention is forced 
by these quasi-physical impacts, and a certain vague response wrung 
out of an insensitive generation, but this does not mean that our 
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feeling as complete persons is satisfied or freshened, nor that the 
world as a whole, and as it is in itself, is brought nearer to us, 
On the contrary, our capacity for delicate perception is dulled by 
these crude stimuli. 

It is true, however, that contemporary poetry consists not alto- 
gether of highly flavored fragments, but partly of simple stories and 
pictures; and it might be plausibly claimed that in these, at least, 
natural and direct feeling received its due. In the glimpses of an 
orchard, a birch tree, a summer night, in the story of a miller, a 
hired man, or of mending a wall, in the occasional smooth-running 
ballads and legends, in the composite representations of a small 
town—Spoon River or Tilbury Town—are not the ideals of the move- 
ment met? 

There are unquestionably poets writing to-day who satisfy, at 
least in part, our expectation; but such are likely to stand outside 
the current, self-conscious movement. If one thinks not of excep- 
tions, but of the general drift and of the total impression carried 
away from the perusal of many volumes, one is struck with the 
overemphasis of the motive of melancholy. Just as it is said of the 
bulk of short stories at the present time that the motive of horror 
is disproportionately in evidence, so it may be said that even in the 
better and simpler poetry the morbid interest in death and decay 
is overindulged. Lyrics on death and the grave and lugubrious ex- 
pressions of pessimistic meditation are everywhere, and produce a 
cumulative effect of gloomy cynicism. It almost seems as if an un- 
healthy generation, ‘‘moping, melancholy, mad,’’ were making its 
characteristic mark on the pages of the history of art. There are, 
it is true, a fair number of poems about death that are superficially 
cheerful, but they linger morbidly around the theme—its pink worms 
and white winding-sheets—and in spite of the bravado and playful- 
ness of the attack, they produce a final impression of sickness rather 
than of health. But the thought of death is not the only source of 
melancholy. The places represented are too often like Robinson’s 
“‘Dead Village’’ where 


Now there is nothing but the ghosts of things,— 
No life, no love, no children, and no men. 


The beauty of nature, time-honored source of joy to poets, now 
strikes upon a hyperesthetic consciousness which cries out in pain: 


Lord, I do fear 
Thou’st made the world too beautiful this year. 


And the same over-sensitive poet is equally mournful about another 
standard source of pleasure: 


Love is no more 
Than the wide blossom which the wind assails. 
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Another hopefully declares: 


All that we know is that a longer life 
Gives but more time to think of our decay. 


One could multiply indefinitely examples of this morbid twisting 
of normal feelings into occasions of delectable gloom. Even in some 
of the cheerful representations of life there is a defiant tone which 
barely hides the conviction of the fundamental tragedy. Surely 
there are brisker pipes than our new poetry, and other instruments 
of pleasure that yield more sanity and speculative calm. 

A very simple comparison will set my meaning in sharp relief, 
although obviously a single example is not proof. It happens that 
Wordsworth and Robert Frost have written poems on subjects suffi- 
ciently alike to make a comparison of their methods profitable. 
Wordsworth’s Idiot Boy and Frost’s Hired Man both portray a 
social incompetent. The idiot is an utterly senseless creature in- 
capable of carrying through the simple commission of fetching the 
doctor for a sick woman. But while idiocy is the main theme of the 
story, and its true nature is not glossed over, the tale after all is a 
differentiated pattern of human relationships in which idiocy is the 
chief, but not the exclusive or unrelieved, fact. Wordsworth tempers 
the hard reality of idiocy by a setting of maternal devotion—and 
nothing could be more realistic than this picture of a mother’s 
partiality for an abnormal child—and of sweet-spirited comedy. He 
lets the reader laugh a little at the idiot’s ridiculous behavior, but 
the smile is quite without cruelty. But Frost’s Hired Man is ponder- 
ously tragic; he isn’t anything but incompetent. He isn’t amusing, 
he isn’t endearing, he is just a flat weight of worthlessness. One’s 
reaction is that however bad life is, it isn’t as bad as some literature 
makes it out to be. 

This slight illustration makes manifest what I take to be a 
second general quality in contemporary poetry—its pessimism. The 
first, it may be recalled, was its abstractness—its tendency to sub- 
stitute some personal impression or crude sensation for a total and 
central experience. There is a third respect in which present-day 
verse fails to give us back our world ‘‘recognizable as the same, yet 
more satisfying than the experience of our unkindled senses.’’ Com- 
mitted as it is to the specific, it can not grasp a world; and yet if 
poetry is to be completely realistic, that is, to express feeling which 
answers to the whole range of being, it must give us those vast frame- 
works on which the details of life are hung. In so far as the world 
is huge and multiform, and contains magnificent systematic struc- 
ture or sublime dramatic clash, cosmic poetry is indispensable for 
its rendering. And, indeed, it has been one of the conventional 
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tasks of sustained art to quicken into sensuous beauty a whole ob- 
jective order primarily conceived in some other medium—in the 
medium of science, theology, or political tradition. But the mass 
and structure of life can not be enclosed in the circle of an image, 
caught in a state of soul, verbal chamber music, physical impact, or 
morbid picture. As Professor Lowes says: ‘‘Except in some of the 
more serious craftsmen, the architectonic power has suffered atrophy. 
. . . The trend of all but the best current poetry is away from the 
consecutive and towards the discrete. I have read volumes of recent 
verse in which little fragment after little fragment is dropped into 
the receptive mind, as the successive globules, when a faucet is turned 
off, fall with distinct yet gentle impact upon the water in a bowl!” 

One must hasten to add that the poetry of the time, in apparent 
contradiction to its fundamental thesis, has a certain vaguely con- 
ceived universal aim. In the countries where poetry is self-con- 
sciously up-to-date, writers exert themselves, as they think, to express 
the present age: 


Do, you not hear the muses’ fluttering wings 
In the hot piston’s throb, the whistle’s wails? 


and: 


I see the muse that dies with kings and crowns 
Live in the blast fire of an iron mill. 


Moreover, many of the poets, feeling the warmth of patriotism in 
their blood, have tried to erystallize the spirit of a people— 
D’Annunzio in Italy, for instance. In this country a number of 
excellent short poems have been written about Lincoln, several on 
John Brown, and scattered verses on lesser figures. Many have at- 
tempted to give artistic value to the cities and prairies of America. 
All this is true, but it is not precisely an answer to our argument. 
Contemporary poetry has impinged upon the cosmic schemes of 
things and carried off isolated fragments; but it has not to any extent 
conceived on a heroic scale. That can only be done by an art com- 
mensurate with this universal frame of things, not by fragments, 
however fine or striking. A feeling for the real ought to teach art 
to expand to the full compass of the real. If the architectonic imagi- 
nation falls into disuse, as it must on the current theory, a good 
deal of life will be excluded from its pages. 

The kind of poetical feeling upon which the current movement— 
take it by and large—is based, is a humanly undisciplined, hit-and- 
miss, spoiled-child feeling. With certain exceptions it is not sus- 
tained and objective emotion, but responsiveness to a limited and 
bare bit of reality—a bit that answers to a single throb, or sense of 
similarity. Of course, nobody wishes poetry to be formal or intel- 
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lectual, but all ripened lovers of the beautiful wish it to exhibit 
orderliness, clarity, and depth of perception. Current poets have 
too often identified a feeling for reality with a passive and incoherent 
relation to it; a phrase from their own corpus is too apt a descrip- 
tion of their own performance: ‘‘the vague desires of mermaids and 
their plaintive songs, the despairs of great leaping fish, and the 
monotonous surging of sea-flowers.’’ The unexamined influences of 
nature on man—the confused organic stirrings which man shares 
with the fish and the reptile, and man’s scrappy impressions of na- 
ture’s skin-deep beauty—are not the poetical truth of nature. 
Wordsworth’s notion is again a salutary corrective: he believed, we 
are told, ‘‘that that everyday picture of the world, of sensible ob- 
jects and events, ‘in disconnection dead and spiritless,’ which we 
take for reality, is the origin of our superficiality, and that it is not, 
in the deepest sense, reality at all.’’ Reality yields itself neither to 
senses, nor to instincts, but to the complete spirit; in a word, to the 
poet who thinks hard and long while he feels, and who reacts high- 
mindedly and reflectively to the infinity of sounds and colors which 
knock on his sensibilities. 
KATHERINE GILBERT. 
UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA. 
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Scepticism and Animal Faith. An Introduction to Realms of Being. 
GrorGE SANTAYANA. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1923. 
Pp. xii + 314. 

This brilliant volume of Santayana’s is his contribution to the 
solution of the knowledge problem and is designed, as the subtitle 
indicates, to serve as an introduction to his system of philosophy. 
He promises to follow it up with a volume, or volumes, on ‘‘ Realms 
of Being.’’ In general, the analysis of the knowledge process con- 
tained in the present volume is but a more careful and systematic 
discussion of ideas previously advanced by the author in Reason in 
Common Sense and Reason in Science, and in the essay, ‘‘Three 
Proofs of Realism,’’ contributed to the codperative volume, Essays in 
Critical Realism. Already on the wrapper the reader is warned that 
the approach is not traditional : ‘‘My endeavor,’’ the publishers quote 
the author, ‘‘is to think straight in such terms as are offered me, 
to clear my mind of cant and free it from the cramp of artificial 
traditions.’’ The approach is best defined in the last chapter: ‘‘My 
criticism is criticism of myself: I am talking of what I believe in 
my active moments, as a living animal, when I am really believing 
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something . . . it is the discipline of my daily thoughts and the ace- 
count I actually give to myself from moment to moment of my own 
being and of the world around me”’ (p. 305). 

Formally, Santayana begins with the immediate, promising in the 
analysis of it to push skepticism as far as humanly possible, even at 
the risk of intellectual suicide, that is, at the risk of stopping to 
think altogether. It is the philosopher’s business to describe the 
inner nature of experience and he must, therefore, begin with the 
*‘spark,’’ not with the situation or terms which produce it. The 
transcendental ego is even at this early stage of analysis a fiction, 
the product of an identification of the ‘‘idea’’ with the body which 
“‘has’’ it, just as it has a pain. The datum ‘‘lies simply in its own 
eategory’’ (p. 39) since ‘‘anything given is, by definition, an ap- 
pearance and nothing but an appearance’’ (p. 24). Even though 
“the flux of being’’ seems to be open within me to my own intuition, 
this perspective, too, is ideal, so that real change can be doubted and 
I am, by definition, limited to ‘‘solipsism of the present moment’’ 
(p. 24). 

Nor must the datum be confused with the setting in which it 
occurs, with the ‘‘strain of my material existence’’ (p. 38). The 
ultimate skeptic, in defining the real character of the datum, can 
rightly strip it of its setting, for ‘‘existence is not included in any 
immediate datum’’ and ‘‘is a fact always open to doubt’’ (p. 40). 
The datum is not an ‘‘event,’’ but the intuition of it is, for intuition 
of it is the fact which oceurs. ‘‘This fact, if known at all, must be 
asserted at some other moment by an adventurous belief, which may 
be true or false’ (p. 45). Existence, then, can never be given in the 
inmmediate. It can only be affirmed or believed. 

For this view Santayana finds support in (1) the classical philos- 
ophers, who, ‘‘finding all change to be illusion, thus would have been 
compelled, had they been honest, to deny all existence’’; (2) in the 
Indian philosophers, who claimed that all experience, as it comes, 
is illusion; (3) in the Idealists, who perceived that an actual appear- 
ance can not be a part of a substance which does not appear, and 
who have denied ‘‘with one voice that anything can exist on its own 
account, or can be anything but a theme chosen by the spirit, a theme 
which no substantial thing or event existing could ever force the 
spirit to conceive or to copy’’ (p. 63) ; (4) in Natural History, where 
it has been proved that the ‘‘datum is never the intended object, 
but always a pathological symptom .. .’’ (p. 64). The limits of 
skepticism are, therefore, reached when I realize that what is before 
my mind is nothing but a datum, an essence. 

It is my ‘‘laboring nature’’ which produces these essences. What 
essences shall occupy the fancy is determined entirely by ‘‘the bent 
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of the animal that elicits the vision of them from his own soul and 
its adventures; nothing but affinity with my animal life lends the 
essences . . . their moral color’’ (p. 76). The animal mind, there- 
fore, is an ‘‘artist’’; and, after all, ‘‘artists have their place.’’ 

But what then is it we perceive or know, or at least think we 
do? ‘‘Not the data of intuition, but the objects of animal faith, are 
the particulars perceived ; they alone are the existing things or events 
to which the animal is reacting and to which he is attributing the 
essences which arise, as he does so, before his faney’’ (p. 93). ‘‘Es- 
sences are not drawn out or abstracted from things; they are given 
before the thing can be clearly perceived since they are the terms 
used in perception ; but they are not given until attention is stretched 
upon the thing which is posited blindly in action, and they come as 
revelations or rules delivered by that thing to the mind and symbol- 
izing it there’’ (p. 94). The procedure, therefore, is this: the 
animal’s attention is drawn to something. He reacts to it by turning 
his body towards it. Here he posits the existence of the object 
‘‘in animal faith and in action.’’ Then the essences appear ‘‘out 
of his laboring nature’’ to serve as the symbols of the object to him, 
symbols which derive their human meaning, their ‘‘moral signifi- 
eance,’’ from the fact that they are personal. Knowledge of the 
object, therefore, is not given in, intuition, is not revealed by the 
datum, but is posited before the datum is attended to and given 
dignity and consideration as a symbol. 

The discovery of the purely ideal character of the datum is a 
useful discovery for the theory of knowledge, says Santayana, for 
(1) it clears Platonism of superstition, since it relieves the Platonic 
essences of their ‘‘cosmological, metaphysical, and moral preroga- 
tives’’; (2) it proves that if there is to be intelligence at all, the 
immediate must be ‘‘vehicular,’’ for ‘‘then passive sensibility sup- 
plies terms which are in themselves volatile and homeless, and these 
terms may be dispensed as names, to christen the things that receive 
them, carrying intelligence by its intent to its objects (objects al- 
ready selected by animal endeavor) and reporting the objects to the 
animal mind by their appearance’’ (p. 81). It follows, then, that 
essences are ‘‘free symbols,’’ produced by a mind which is itself a 
‘free development out of nature,’’ while, at the same time, ‘‘the 
mind affords a true expression of the world, . . . since this mind 
changes symptomatically at certain foci of animal life; foci which 
are a part of nature in dynamic correspondence with other parts, 
diffused widely about them’’ (p. 98). 

So far, a consideration of essence as such has led us to skepticism, 
a skepticism to which Santayana finds himself emotionally reconciled 
because ‘‘it does not seem to be ignominious to be a poet if nature 
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has made one a poet unexpectedly.’’ However, the skeptic is by 
definition compelled to be an ‘‘austere’’ skeptic, Santayana insists, 
and he must refuse to allow exceptions and to admit ‘‘that some 
particular essence—water, fire, being, atoms or Brahma—is the 
intrinsic essence of all things’’ (p. 100). ‘‘The life of reason is a 
mere romance, and the life of nature a mere fable; such pictures 
have no metaphysical value, even if, as sympathetic fictions, they had 
some psychological truth’’ (p. 101). 

For Santayana to insist that he is ‘‘reconciled’’ to skepticism is 
deeply significant. In the first place, it is a veiled threat intended 
for the idealist. It is a prophecy that such a spiritual life as the 
idealist insists upon living can not but end badly, that is, in intellec- 
tual suicide. In the second place, it is also an assurance that Santay- 
ana himself does not propose really to accept this skepticism. His 
insistence upon his willingness to do so impresses the reader as some- 
what theatrical; it reminds us of the acrobat who apparently flies 
in the face of Providence, but who knows all the time that there 
is a special Providence, in the form of a bouncing net beneath him, 
into which he can drop comfortably whenever he gets tired of balanc- 
ing. ? 

This Santayana now proceeds to do. Having arrived at the 
‘‘watershed of criticism,’’ to use his own figure, he can look in both 
directions and conclude that ‘‘the admission that nothing given exists 
is not incompatible with belief in things not given’’ (p. 105). ‘‘That 

. external things exist, that I exist myself, and live more or less 
prosperously in the midst of them, is a faith not founded upon reason 
but precipitated in action, and in that intent, which is virtual action, 
involved in perception’’ (p. 106). Santayana proposes now to turn 
his back upon the ‘‘ideal’’ vistas exposed to ultimate skepticism and 
to look in the direction of animal faith, hoping now to discover 
‘‘what objects animal faith requires me to posit, and in what order; 
without for a moment forgetting that my assurance of their existence 
is only instinctive and my description of their nature only symbolic”’ 
(p. 106). 

At once he is able ‘‘to snatch from the jaws of scepticism one 
belief familiar to me before I encountered that romantic dragon, 
namely, belief in the existence of discourse or mind thinking’’ (p. 
123). Essence and intuition of essence are not the same. The former 
is the datum which I intuit; the latter is an event which I accept 
in belief. I select an essence for contemplation. I can think about 
it: demonstration, error, judgment, synthesis, analysis, all these 

1 Santayana himself is quite conscious of the theatricality of his reasoning, 


for later he confesses to have dwelt upon skepticism ‘‘only ironically, by a 
seruple of method’’ (p. 108). 
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suggest something more than is suggested by the mere essence. They 
prove the reality of discourse. ‘‘I have found that even when no 
change is perceived in the image before me, my discourse changes its 
phases and makes progress in surveying it, so that in discourse I 
now admit a sphere of events in which real variations are occurring”’ 
(p. 124). I still have no right to assert the existence of external 
objects or anything of the sort, for the objects of my thinking were 
nothing (as far as I know) but ‘‘the several essences, the several 
images or tunes or stories, each always itself, which my mind picks 
up or invents or reconsiders’’ (p. 124). 

Next, Santayana discovers that discourse is not mere pointless 
rumination of a disembodied spirit, but that discourse has a ‘‘diree- 
tion.’’ This direction is defined as ‘‘the contemplation of so much 
of essence as is relevant to a particular life, .. . what Aristotle 
called the entelechy or perfect fruition of that life’’ (p. 180). This 
selectiveness is a ‘‘brute fact’’ and ‘‘my discourse as a whole is a 
sheer accident, initiated, if initiated at all, by some ambushed power 
(the psyche), not only in its existence, but in its duration, direction, 
and scope’’ (p. 134). 

Discourse becomes experience when it is interrupted by ‘‘shock,”’ 
for shock proves to me that something ‘‘not myself has affected me.’’ 
The recognition of shock, therefore, involves belief in a world of 
independent existences ‘‘deployed in an existing medium.’’ Of 
course, recognition of shock also necessitates acknowledgment of the 
existence of a self, something which was shocked, because evidently 
something occurred which was not welcome to my ‘‘nature,’’ that is, 
my self. Memory, too, proves existence, for, even as mind, it implies 
‘cognizance taken of outlying things.’’ Memory does in time what 
perception does in space: ‘‘. . . the given essence is projected upon 
an object remote from the living psyche which is the organ of the 
intuition and the projection”’ (p. 151). 

In Chapter XVIII, ‘‘Knowledge is Faith Mediated by Sym- 
bols,’? Santayana undertakes to answer the many questions which 
have been accumulating in the mind of the attentive reader: What 
is this ‘‘self’?’? What is body and what is spirit? How are they to 
be conceived in such a theory of knowledge? How are they related? 
Viewed naturalistically, ‘‘I am a physical being in the midst of na- 
ture, and my knowledge is a name for the effects which surrounding 
things have upon me... . There is accordingly no paradox in the 
leap of knowledge other than the marvel of material interaction and 
animal life’’ (pp. 164-165). If by the self I mean pure spirit, then 
‘it would not be true that I am confined or even situated in a par- 
ticular place and time’’ and there would be no reason, therefore, ‘‘in 
so far as knowledge is an appanage of spirit, why knowledge should 
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not bathe all time and all existence in an equal light, and see every- 
thing as it is with an equal sympathy and immediacy’’ (p. 165). 
However, spirit is ‘‘planted in the sensorium of a living animal’’ 
and, being rooted there, ‘‘it takes this accidental station for its point 
of view in surveying all nature’’ (p. 165). The explanation of this 
lies in the fact that ‘‘spirit with knowledge and all its other preroga- 
tives, is intrinsically and altogether a function of animal life,’’ so 
that, if this were not the case, ‘‘spirit would not exist at all’’ (p. 
166). When a psyche directs itself upon existing things it chooses 
terms in which to describe them and in choosing these terms ‘‘the 
psyche creates spirit . . . and in directing her action or endeavor, 
backward and forward, upon those remote events, she creates intent 
in the spirit, so that the given essences become descriptions of the 
things with which the psyche is then busied’’ (p. 166). In answer 
to the question, how can intent distinguish the hidden object, so that 
an image, distorted or faithful, may be truly or falsely projected 
there, or used to describe it, Santayana answers that ‘‘it does so by 
animal presumption, positing whatever object instinct is materially 
predisposed to cope with, as in hunger, love, fighting, or the expecta- 
tion of a future’’ (p. 167). 

The most fundamental question still remains, however, and San- 
tayana does not hesitate to put it squarely : How is it possible to posit 
an object which is not a datum, and how, without knowing positively 
what this object is, can I make it the criterion of truth in my ideas? 
Santayana begins by denying the validity of two assumptions in- 
volved in this question: the assumption that intuition is knowledge, 
and the assumption that the idea must look like the object, that the 
terms of discourse must be identical with the constituents of the 
object. Acceptance of these assumptions leads again to mere in- 
tuition of essence, that is, absolute skepticism. But by definition 

‘““knowledge is not intramental or internal to experience . . . knowl- 
edge is knowledge because it has compulsory objects which preéxist’’ 
(p. 172). The positive part of Santayana’s answer to the tradi- 
tional question is based upon his favorite illustration of the ‘‘ prover- 
bial’’ child crying for the moon. It is the child’s attitude, physical 
and practical, that determines ‘‘the object of intent which discourse 
is about’’; first, because ‘‘the felt attitude’’ of the child’s body 
‘“identifies the object of his desire and knowledge in the physical 
world’’; secondly, ‘‘the same bodily attitude identifies the object in 
the discourse of the observer’’; thirdly, ‘‘the attitude of the child’s 
body also identifies the object for him, in his own subsequent dis- 
course’’ (pp. 172-4). The various terms of sense and discourse are 
merely symbols to him like words. They will be true of the object, 
if they express ‘‘some true relation in which that object stands to 
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the self’? (p. 180). ‘‘The truth which discourse can achieve is truth 
in its own terms, appropriate description’’ (p. 179). It is no in- 
corporation or reproduction of the object in the mind. ‘‘The ideal 
of knowledge,’’ therefore, ‘‘is to become natural science; if it tres- 
passes beyond that, it relapses into intuition and ceases to be knowl- 
edge’’ (p. 181). . 

In my analysis of knowledge I have so far discovered a self. It 
has been uncovered, so to speak, in three stages: Pure spirit, the 
activity of intuition of essences was the first stage; in the second 
stage I discovered a more concrete self deployed in discouse, the 
self adding an adventitious order to the themes it rehearses, that is, 
a thinking mind; in the third stage I discovered a ‘‘thickened and 
substantialized’’ self, a nature that ‘‘rejects or accepts events, .. . 
having a movement of its own, far deeper, more continuous and 
more biased than a discoursing mind’’—the living psyche (p. 147). 
Once I have admitted belief in all this, I can not refuse to believe 
in substance, for it is implied in my definition of knowledge—faith 
in the existence of objects posited. Substance is whatever is ‘‘self- 
existent,’’ and ‘‘substanees’’ are objects of belief posited in action. 
The objects of thought are not thoughts but things; a thought when 
it is thought about, is itself substance, being also an object posited 
in belief. ‘‘I am myself a substance, moving in the plane of universal 
substance .. .’’ (p. 207). My discourse is merely my private map, 
reporting variations in myself as a substance. As experience con- 
tinues, this map becomes truer and truer, ‘‘rendering the movement 
of substance within and without . . . in an original notation native 
to my senses and my intellect’’ (p. 207). The fact that I accept this 
map as a true report proves my affinity with nature. Truth, then, 
is not to be defined in terms of essence but must be accepted as an 
object of animal faith. It is a ‘‘luminous shadow or penumbra which 
substance by its existence and movements, casts on the field of es- 
sence’’ (p. 227). At the same time, the fact that man, ‘‘a given 
animal with special organs and a special form of imagination can 
progressively master the world . .. proves that the world is con- 
natural’’ with him (p. 238). It proves ‘‘that his endeavors express 
one of the formations which nature has fallen into, for the time in 
equilibrium with surrounding formations; and that his ideas, too, 
are in correspondence with the sphere of his motions, and express 
his real relations. The possibility of such correspondence and such 
equilibrium proves that nature exists, and that the creature that 
sustains them is a part of nature’’ (pp. 238-9). 

‘* Animation in nature’’ is conceived on the model of animation in 
myself, which I have accepted above in the form of two beliefs: 
belief in myself as a substantial being, and belief in the dynamic 
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interplay of this substantial being with a whole environing system 
of substances on the same plane with myself (p. 243). Hence, ‘‘my 
sense of animation in nature, and all my notions of human experi- 
ence, are dramatic poetry, and nothing else’’ (p. 249). If the think- 
ing substance to which I impute animation is like me, ‘‘human dis- 
course . . . may bring perfect knowledge (though no evidence) of 
human discourse in another’”’ (p. 250). Psychological imagination 
is, therefore, nothing but a symptom of my ‘‘ practical sagacity.’’ 

This leads Santayana directly to a definition of truth, or better, 
to use his own words, of ‘‘the implied being of truth,’’ namely, ‘‘the 
standard comprehensive description of any fact in all its relations” 
which ‘‘neither I nor any man can wholly repeat’’ (pp. 268, 266). 
Truth, therefore, is ‘‘dateless and eternal.’’ It is ‘‘frozen history”’ 
(p. 271). 

In Chapter XXVI there is a marshalling of forces for a final 
definition of spirit and its significance and function in the universe, 
concluding with the definition that spirit is ‘‘the light of intuition, 
the principle of actuality in vision and in feeling.’’ The concluding 
chapter of this volume is devoted to a critique of other theories of 
knowledge, judged in the light of the analysis of the knowledge 
process outlined above. 

This is a highly interesting and somewhat novel analysis of the 
knowledge process. It suggests at once analogy with the James- 
Lange theory of the emotions: the animal points to the object first 
and then becomes aware of a special type of experience which ac- 
companies this pointing. A just and adequate appraisal of Santay- 
ana’s argument in detail lies outside of the scope of this review. 
However, several general questions are suggested at once. 

One might begin by asking: Just what is it a philosopher can be 
expected to do when he undertakes to analyze the knowledge process? 
Does he not propose to make clear to the understanding what the 
‘‘objects’’ of knowledge can be, and how the transitiveness thus im- 
plied, whatever its character, can be explained? Now Santayana 
seeks to explain this acceptance of the mind of the external reference 
of knowledge in terms of animal faith. He consequently begins his 
analysis of the process at that point where the animal ‘‘points’’ to 
the object. It is this act of pointing which is the animal’s confession 
of faith in the existence of particular objects. It will seem to other 
naturalists that this is leaving a very important point unexplained: 
Why does the animal point or attend to an object? The writer is 
inclined to believe that Santayana feels this to be a question for 
‘‘natural history’’ to answer, since the ‘‘pointing’’ precedes the 
act of knowing, or better, is the first stage in the process. It might 
be objected, however, that an inquiry into what precedes the ‘‘ point- 
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H 
ing’’ will serve to explain the confidence with which the animal 
accepts the objects as existing. If knowledge implies ‘‘belief posited 
in faith and in action’’ we must necessarily inquire into the grounds 
of this belief. For the naturalist, such an inquiry does not lie out- 
side of the field of the theory of knowledge. 

It seems to the writer that this act of ‘‘pointing,’’ which is cor- 
rectly said to imply belief in external existence, itself involves sensa- 
tion and consequent intuition of data. The animal ‘‘points’’ because 
he ‘‘senses’’ and because his sensing is recorded in consciousness. 
His pointing is then bodily reaction in response to stimulus. In 
short, does not this imply that he already knows his objects before 
he points? And is not his belief a product of this process? 

After this preliminary activity, further attendance upon the 
object results in more accurate sensing, that is, the appearance of 
more significant and meaningful essences. In Santayana’s analysis, 
‘‘intuiting’’ data seems to be the result of reacting, or at least is 
occasioned by it, whereas according to this explanation reacting is 
the result of intuiting data. In Santayana’s system, the business of 
intuiting essences seems an unnecessary complication, an interesting 
but purely adventitious type of mental activity, lying quite outside 
of the natural circle of human behavior. It seems as if Santayana 
has been led to place too much emphasis upon the animal’s ‘‘point- 
ing.’”’ Is it really anything more than mere bodily adaptation in 
response to initially vague sensing, so that the object may be more 
accurately sensed ? 

When thus revised, another objection of the ‘‘less-critical’’ realist 
to Santayana’s report of the knowledge process can be met. For 
Santayana, knowledge of an object is never knowledge of substance, 
but merely knowledge of its meaning for the animal. The essence is 
merely a symbol of some relationship in which my body stands to 
the object. Such a conclusion must naturally follow from the 
original assumption that the animal mind is an ‘‘artist,’’ eliciting the 
vision of essences from his own soul, and that ‘‘essences are dream- 
lights kindled by my fancy.’’ If thought is reintroduced into the 
natural life of the animal as suggested above, essences will give us 
knowledge of substance, in the only sense in which knowledge of 
substance can mean anything at all. No animal certainly would be 
the least interested in knowledge of any hypostatized substance— 
pure substance or Ding-an-Sich.* Moreover, knowledge gained 
through a perfectly natural process of contacts, and expressed in 
an equally natural process of actions and reactions—more contacts, 
let us say—would, at the same time, report the relations in which the 


2 Nor will it then be necessary to come to the rescue of the animal with 
that rather vague support, ‘‘intent.’’ 
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animal stood to the object. That the latter is frequently not a matter 
of direct sensing, but rather of reflection—that is, of interpretation 
of essences given in the present in terms of previous experiences— 
does not seem to be an objection. This second stage of interpretation, 
which we call reflective, must, of course, not be confused with the 
necessarily antecedent stage of direct awareness of objects. That 
essences should appear to intuition even when we are not attending 
to any particular situation need not confuse us: when it is not the 
result of vital processes going on in the body, of which the animal 
may not be entirely conscious, it is possibly to be explained in terms 
of reverberation or mere momentum of the neural mechanism. 

The ‘‘less-critical’’ realistic position also accounts more satis- 
factorily for agreement among men as to what constitutes nature. 
In Santayana’s theory the fact that we agree upon such fundamental 
facts as that stones are hard and fires are hot is due to the fact that 
as animals of the same species these things have the same meanings 
for us, spirit in every case being constrained to report what is mean- 
ingful to the particular animal in which it resides. The realist in- 
sists that we agree on these matters because the physical and physio- 
logical processes, by means of which we sense these objects, are the 
same: stones are hard to us all because they affect the sense-organs 
of men in the same way. 

The idealist, in criticizing Santayana’s analysis, will naturally 
point his guns in a different direction. He will first possibly object 
that the epistemological question which here concerns us is not the 
fact of existence but the definition of it. For Santayana, existence 
as a fact can be based only on faith. The writer is inclined to 
believe that even the most ‘‘absolute’’ idealist would agree to this, 
but just on that account he would deny that we could ‘‘know’’ ex- 
ternal objects. He would feel inclined to discredit, moreover, the 
value of ‘‘intent,’’ and adjudge its introduction into the discussion as 
a petitio principit. It is here entirely a question of what is meant by 
the term ‘‘knowledge,’’ and how much of the process described above 
may be rightfully included in the knowledge process. 

However, the reaction of a less disputative idealist might be an 
even more neutral one: If you wish to introduce ‘‘animal faith”’ 
into the theory of knowledge, he might say, you may do so; but that 
means nothing to me, for I am convinced that ‘‘faith’’ and ‘‘knowl- 
edge’’ are two entirely different things. You are putting the ‘‘evi- 
dences’’ of knowledge in the same category with the ‘‘Christian 
evidences’’ and with ‘‘the three proofs of the existence of God.”’ 

A more critical adversary would put this question: How does 
‘*faith’’ enter into the knowledge process? Am I conscious of it? 
Santayana insists, in the illustration of the child and the moon, that 
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the child’s bodily attitude identifies the object for him. Does this 
mean that, at the moment of knowing, essences reporting this atti- 
tude also appear to intuition to convince the child that there is an 
object out there? If so, even his ‘‘pointing,’’ whatever type of 
awareness it may be, is given to intuition. But if this is the ease, 
how have I escaped the immediate ? 

The idealist might insist that Santayana himself grants the pos- 
sibility of a conception of the knowledge process which does not 
require the positing of a world of external objects. On page 182 he 
says, ‘*. . . every event, even if wholly psychological or phenomenal, 
is a substanece.’’ Knowledge, then, could not and would not need to 
be for the idealist mere confinement to the immediate, for there is 
suggested here the possibility, at least, that knowledge is exploration 
of mental content or mental activity, and as such is transitive in the 
idealistic sense of the term, without implying, on the one hand, 
confinement to the ‘‘immediate’’ and, on the other hand, existence of 
external objects in the realistic sense of the term. 

Several other questions are suggested by an inquiry into Santay- 
ana’s definition of truth. In a previous work he defined truth as 
‘‘the hypostatized total of rational and just discourse.’’ In the 
present volume truth is defined as ‘‘the standard and comprehensive 
description of any fact in all its relations’’ (p. 268). It is obvious 
that the whole truth about anything can never be known, since 
every animal is by definition constrained to know a substance only 
in terms of his relations to it. This would seem to imply necessarily 
that I have no right to claim any authority for my own view of the 
world beyond that which it has for myself. It is only my private 
‘‘map,’’ by means of which I locate myself in the universe. More 
than that, since I am myself ‘‘changing substance,’’ my notions of 
reality must necessarily change. All this is true enough. It also 
implies, however, that I am virtually limited to as serious a ‘‘solip- 
sism of the present moment’’ as that to which Santayana insists the 
idealist is limited. Agreement among men is then purely an ‘‘his- 
torical accident,’’ a by-product of accidental agreement among ani- 
mals. The ethical implications are significant. A frank acceptance 
of these is here, as in former studies, acknowledged by Santayana. 

However, a description of the knowledge process, involving activi- 
ties which are events, must necessarily also submit to these limita- 
tions, so that, in the last analysis, acceptance or rejection of Santay- 
ana’s ‘‘private map’’ of knowledge must also be laid at the door of 
historical accident. This probably would not disconcert Santayana 
in the least, but it would seem to make unnecessary and even a bit 
ridiculous Santayana’s impatience with other philosophers whose 
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‘‘maps’’ differ from his, for such philosophers may have been born 
under a different star. 

A much more serious ethical problem is suggested elsewhere. 
Such a statement as this, ‘‘Fancy disorganizes conduct only when it 
expresses vice, and then it is the vice that does the mischief and 
not the fancy,’’ would seem to imply that thought is in no sense 
directive, only reportorial. This may, of course, well be the case, 
but if so, it seems foolish to speak any more of ‘‘moral responsibility’’ 
in the sense in which we commonly use the term. Here again, one’s 
morals are the result of a historical accident and can only be de- 
scribed by thought, not controlled or even altered. This claim of 
Santayana’s is a natural deduction from the general claim that 
thought lies outside the circle of human behavior. It is some satisfac- 
tion to know one’s native proclivities, to have them mapped out for 
one by an ingenious mind, but how can this have any practical 
significance for Santayana? This is relieving the Platonic essences 
of their ‘‘moral prerogatives’’ with a vengeance! . 

The comparison of Santayana’s own view with the standard 
theories of knowledge is for the most part contained in Chapters XX 
and XXVIII. Throughout the entire book there is an undercurrent 
of criticism, Santayana, like a good dialectician, having his eye al- 
ways on his opponent. In ‘‘cleaning the windows of his own soul,”’’ 
Santayana has this time been a little more considerate of the windows 
of his neighbors. No one’s thoughts are this time described as 
‘‘slimy and unsightly oysters.’? The author’s complete lack of 
sympathy with German and English idealistic thought is evident 
throughout.* Little notice is taken of either the ‘‘old’’ or the “‘new”’ 
realism. It is to be regretted that Santayana has not set off his own 
views in contrast with these types of realism as carefully as he has 
done in the ease of idealism. This is possibly due to the fact that in 
the case of the varieties of realism he feels the battle already to have 
been half won, since the realist at any rate accepts the external 
world as he finds it, whereas the idealist, being entirely lacking in 
‘*docility,’’ according to Santayana’s interpretation, willfully limits 
his spiritual life to solipsism. ‘‘Why,’’ the author asks in one of 
those moments of literary inspiration which make the reading of his 

8 Santayana’s historical-critical writings are not free from the retrospective 
fallacy, and from consequent inaccuracies. A case in point is the allusion to 
Kant’s backsliding on p. 300. That Kant was at times frightened by the im- 
plications of Hume’s skeptical position and of skepticism in general, and was 
led to soften and mitigate his conclusions, is, I think, an accepted historical 
interpretation of Kant’s development; but the fact that ‘‘he trifled most 
earnestly with astronomy and geography’’ is hardly a case in point, since all 


his studies on these subjects occurred in the pre-critical period, at the latest, 
eleven years before the appearance of the Critique. 
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works such an intense pleasure, ‘‘tumble in this way head over heels 
from our little eminence, and reduce ourselves to speechlessness in 
wonder at our capacity to speak?’’ (p. 162). 

One can not conclude a review of this brilliant volume of Santay- 
ana’s without commenting upon its literary excellence and what can 
best be described as its spiritual richness. A literary style in philo- 
sophical writing has its dangers, to be sure. In this volume, when the 
poet comes to the rescue of the philosopher, the thought, dialectically 
speaking, is not always made more clear. It is a temptation to take 
refuge behind a fine metaphor. But the very threat of this danger 
may have valuable results for accuracy and intelligibility. The 
great disadvantage of prosaic philosophy is that dialectic, at its best, 
is spiritually so impoverished, is so lacking in distinctively human 
significance, that one sometimes reacts to the philosopher at work 
as to a thinking machine rather than as to a living individual who is 
trying to tell us how he views the universe. Poetry helps to vitalize 
philosophy, to give it a sense of reality which it too often lacks. 
Because Santayana is a poet as well as a philosopher, he is bound to 
take rank, whatever our personal convictions on the subject of 
epistemology, with the inspiring philosophers of all time. | 

MAARTEN TEN Hoor. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY. 


Introduction to Psychology. C. E. SeasHore. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1923. Pp. ix + 422. 


This book is written from the point of view of a teacher of psy- 
chology of twenty-five years’ experience. It is what its title indicates, 
an introduction to psychology rather than a system of psychology. 
It is written in a plain, easy style and each topic is treated as a unit, 
thus allowing great freedom in the sequence of topics. 

In the opening statement of the preface the author says ‘‘not 
psychology but to psychologize represents the educational objective 
toward which this book has been written’’ (p. vii). 

The book is less concerned with psychological controversies than 
with the orientation of the beginning student in the field of psy- 
chology; less concerned with the defense of a point of view than 
with the stimulation of an inquiring attitude. To this end the author 
says, ‘‘Let it be said once for all that for practically every topic 
that is taken up, it would be logical to say, ‘On this point authors 
differ ; the situation is exceedingly rich and complicated ; our knowl- 
edge in this field is very scant at the present time, and the author’s 
view may often be wrong. Let the student read this statement into 
the text at every stage and treat the author’s presentation essentially 
as a working hypothesis’ ’’ (p. ix). We are further told that ‘‘the 
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first course in psychology should have certain aims which also repre- 
sent the results the student should seek. The primary aim is to 
train the student in the observation and explanation of mental facts, 
Other aims are secondary; such as systematic knowledge of mental 
facts; culture, the ability to interpret life; efficiency, the ability to 
use the mind effectively ; appreciation of mental life for itself, which 
is the basis for the recognition of its worth and significance; a foun- 
dation for the mental sciences and arts, such as logic, philosophy, 
ethics, esthetics, sociology, and education; a supplement to the ma- 
terial sciences in that we study the knower and the knowing process; 
and a preliminary to the various branches of applied psychology”’ 
(p. 7). 

The author endeavors to realize his aim through his method of 
presentation. The subject-matter is arranged topically and each im- 
portant topic is introduced by an exercise which is ‘‘designed to 
occupy about the same length of time in the preparation of the lesson 
as the study of the body of the text’’ (p. vii). ‘‘By this method,”’ 
the author says, ‘‘the student will not only read about psychological 
facts, but will do things psychologically. To maintain this attitude 
of introspection and direct attack on the problem, the style of direct 
address is employed with great freedom’’ (p. viii). 

Another feature of the method of presentation is the freedom with 
which the book may adapt itself to a variety of points of view of 
teachers. The author says, ‘‘The order of topics is not fixed. Some 
instructors may prefer to begin with the chapter on Attention; others 
may begin with the chapter on Reflexes; and there are even some 
reasons for beginning with the chapter on Dreams. For facilitating 
such freedom in arrangement of the courses, chapter topics are made 
fairly complete units’’ (p. ix). 

Notwithstanding the emphasis upon method of presentation and 
the development of the psychologizing attitude in the student, the 
book is essentially a systematic treatment of the facts of psychology. 
The fundamental thesis is that ‘‘ psychology is the science of mental 
life’? (1) considered in the broad sense which includes behavior. 
And since, as the author holds, ‘‘there is no sharp division between 
behavior which is conditioned upon mentality and that which is not 
so conditioned, the scope of psychology tends to extend so as to 
include human and animal behavior in general’’ (2). Mental life 
as interpreted by the author includes both conscious and subcon- 
scious phenomena. 

The author regards psychology as one of the three fundamental 
sciences (anatomy, physiology, and psychology) which constitute 
animal biology. While maintaining that ‘‘there is no sharp line 
of demarcation separating these three sciences,’’ (1) the dependence 
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of psychology upon physiology is not stressed. In this book ‘‘the 
physiological part is thrown into the background and touched on 
put lightly, because a common mistake in the teaching of psychology 
is to waste the time for psychology in teaching anatomy and physiol- 
ogy; the essential facts about the nervous system are presented, 
through illustrations, in the Appendix (IX). The supporting argu- 
ment is implied in the author’s general attitude toward such concepts 
as sense perception, learning, instinct, emotion, thought, and action 
rather than explicitly developed through any special technique. 

After the Introduction, the next seven Chapters (II-VIII) deal 
with sensory experience in the usual sense in which the term is em- 
ployed by introspective psychologists to include sensation and per- 
ception. The former are defined as mere awareness of sense qualities 
while perceptions are the interpretations of sensations and convey 
meaning. The meaning aspect of sensory experience is made a 
prominent feature of the five chapters (III-VII), devoted to ‘‘Color 
Vision,’’ ‘‘ Visual Space,’’ ‘‘ Hearing, Taste and Smell,’’ and ‘‘Cu- 
taneous, Motor, and Static Senses.”’ 

These chapters trace sensory experience ‘‘from the physical fact, 
which we call the stimulus, and the resulting physiological event, 
which we call the nerve impulse, through its emergence as a mental 
process in the form of immediate awareness of the sense qualities, 
which represent all the sensory aspects of the objective world.’’ 
They trace also the ‘‘systematic variations in intensity, duration, and 
extensity, so woven by associations into meanings as to give us knowl- 
edge of objects and their relations’’ (p. 102). 

A chapter on the ‘‘ Traits of Perception’’ (VIII) brings together 
such general characteristics of perception as the nature of meaning, 
the role of action, the place of feeling, and the degrees of fidelity 
of perception. , 

The author’s treatment of attention (Chap. IX) turns mainly 
upon a series of principles or laws which ‘‘operate to determine at- 
tentive consciousness’’ (p. 119). The fifteen ‘‘laws’’ enumerated are 
tension, novelty, intensity, action, change, periodicity, timing, rest, 
grouping, effort, division of energy, purpose, interest, form, and 
skill. Three types of accompanying movements are described and 
illustrated, ‘‘ Adjustment of sense organs, necessary for clear per- 
ception’’ (p. 135). ‘‘Movements which are accessory to these, and 
result in the general adjustment of the body’’ and ‘‘an exceedingly 
interesting recapitulation of movements which in the past have been 
useful in analogous situations’’ (p. 136). 

The next two chapters (X and XI) deal with ‘‘Mental Images 
and Association.’’ The discussion of mental images follows and 
supplements the chapter on this topic in the author’s Elementary 
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Experiments in Psychology. The relation of association to percep- 
tion, memory, imagination, thought, and to all mental life is made 
clear. 

The theoretical treatment of memory (Chap. XVIII) is intro- 
duced by a discussion of the applied psychology of learning (Chap. 
XVII). 

A series of topics, ‘‘Reflexes’’ (Chap. XII), ‘‘Neural Theory”’ 
(Chap. XIII), ‘‘Mind and Body’’ (Chap. XIV), ‘‘Instincet,’’ (Chap. 
XV), and ‘‘Habit’’ (Chap. XVI), lead by natural steps to the 
‘*Learning Process.’’ Thus we are told that ‘‘after this exhibit of 
neural action, (7.e., reflexes), we are prepared to recognize the great 
role of unconscious action in all experience and behavior, and are 
ready to inquire eagerly into the nature of neural action’’ (p. 
171). Neural theory leads easily to the mind-body problem. In this 
chapter, four aspects of the study of mental life are considered; the 
general traits of consciousness, the nature of the subconsciousness, 
behavior, and the psycho-physical theory. The discussion of the 
characteristics of consciousness follows James, but the presentation 
is new, the direct address being employed very freely. The author 
rejects the three outstanding theories of the subconscious, namely, the 
theory of ‘‘unconscious cerebration,’’ the ‘‘storehouse’’ theory, and 
‘‘subliminal self’’ theory. He regards ‘‘the subconscious as an ex- 
tension of consciousness, the distinction between conscious and sub- 
conscious being merely that we call those mental processes conscious 
which we are aware of experiencing at the time of the experience 
in the making state, and all other mental phenomena subconscious. 
The apparent contradiction in the term subconscious, Seashore 
thinks, rests upon a poverty in words, there being no doubt as to 
the fact of such phenomena. 

The double-aspect theory of the mind-body relation as stated by 
Warren is adopted as best fitting the view of the author. This 
view fits also the author’s attitude toward instinct as ‘‘a mental 
concept which is employed to denote the mental aspect of complex 
reflexes to the extent that mentality may be recognized in their 
operation. This view rejects the mechanistic in favor of the vital- 
istic and purposive theory of behavior. 

Habit is treated as the ‘‘acquisition of facility of action, both 
physical and mental.’’ Its explanation is to be found primarily 
in the law of frequency. Its practical bearing upon education is 
emphasized. 

The chapter on the learning process takes the form of a set of 
rules and corollaries, taken from the author’s Psychology in Daily 
Life. 

Imagination and play (Chap. XIX) are considered together. 
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The role of play in the daily life of the child and the adult is traced 
to throw light on the function of imagination. 

The discussion of thought falls into the traditional division of 
conception, judgment, and reasoning. The treatment is made less 
formal, however, than is usual in discussions of the thought processes 
by a skillful use of direct address and by appeal to every-day ex- 
periences. 

In his discussion of feeling and emotion, Seashore reviews the 
three-fold aspect of knowing, action, and feeling. By an ingenious 
use of a geometrical scheme, the relation of feeling tone to knowing 
and acting is illustrated. The results of recent investigations on 
internal secretions are interpreted in their theoretical and practical 
bearing upon emotional reactions and upon mental and physical 
development in general. 

Action is divided into involuntary and voluntary. The former 
includes tropisms, random movements, simple reflexes, instinct, habit, 
imitation, impulse, ideo-motor action; the latter includes desire, 
deliberation, choice, movement, volition, inhibitions, or the negative 
aspect of volition. A practical feature of this treatment is the dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ Basie Voluntary Motor Capacities’’ (p. 353). 

A descriptive chapter on ‘‘Dreams’’ (XXIII) makes only brief 
reference to Freud’s wish-fulfillment theory and to psycho-analysis. 
The omission of Freudianism is clearly intentional and eloquently 
proclaims the author’s attitude toward the ‘‘New Psychology.’’ 

In the final chapter ‘‘ Individual Psychology”’ is treated from the 
standpoint of ‘‘scientific analyses, tests, ratings and measures in 
the identification of a given individual’s psychophysie equipment’’ 
(p. 384). 

This book will be welcomed by a large number of teachers of 
psychology who are more concerned with the problem of presenting 
the elementary facts and principles of psychology to beginning 
students so as to develop in them an inquiring attitude, than with the 
problem of supporting a particular brand of psychology. 


FRANKLIN QO. SMITH. 
Stars UNIVErs!ITy oF Montana. 


Modern French Philosophy. J. ALEXANDER GuNN. London: T. 
Fisher-Unwin. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1922. Pp. 358. 
Dr. Gunn’s volume fills a distinct gap in philosophic literature; 

for modern French thought has hitherto been presented much less 

prominently than is its due. There are doubtless good reasons for 
this; but still it is not at all satisfactory that, between Comte and 

Bergson, so few French writers should be known to English and 

American students of philosophy, as compared with those of 
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Germany, England, and the United States; and in the States them- 
selves they became known mainly through the advocacy of William 
James. It is another indication of this general ignorance that 
Bergson should be so often accepted as the inaugurator of a move- 
ment that is entirely new. Bergson himself, of course, is the first to 
acknowledge his obligations to his predecessors; and one outstanding 
merit of the present work is the fullness and clarity with which 
Bergson’s connection with earlier thought is treated. 

The situation here outlined is somewhat paradoxical. For while 
modern philosophy, as a whole, originated with a French thinker, its 
subsequent developments in France itself became to a great degree 
isolated from the deeper currents of speculation, simply because it 
became so intimately connected with national history and social 
evolution. But despite temporary aberrations, the spirit of France 
always pursues high ideals; and the chief characteristic of the period 
chosen for review by the author is the interest that has been main- 
tained throughout in concrete problems rather than in the more ab- 
stract speculative issues. The Anglo-Saxon temperament tends to 
direct action marked by a happy disregard for theory; but the 
French mind adopts its practical solutions first and then argues 
the matter out afterwards. 

Dr. Gunn’s analysis is throughout extremely lucid, well informed, 
and interesting ; and this is due principally to his method of presen- 
tation. This is neither strictly chronological nor biographical, al- 
though a sufficiency of personal details provides a pleasant sauce to 
the more solid fare. His plan rests on the selection of those great 
problems whose consideration has marked the period under review— 
Science, Freedom, Progress, Ethics, and Religion. No writer of im- 
portance has been overlooked, and admirable judgment is shown in 
detailing.each author’s distinctive contribution to the stream of 
thought and inter-relating it with that of his contemporaries. It is 
well known that the half-century was an era of most intense activity 
in all directions; and the Herculean task of selection and arrange- 
ment has been most ably performed. Renouvier alone continued 
to write until he was nearly ninety; and his fruitfulness was by no 
means unparalleled. 

Perhaps the philosophic importance of Renan has been over- 
estimated ; yet he acted as a highly efficient catalyst. He serves, too, 
as an index to the striking reaction that has gone on continuously 
from scientific positivism and determinism to creative evolutionism. 
It is very doubtful, again, that the attitude of Boutroux towards 
scientific law will receive final endorsement from the science of the 
future. ‘‘Contingency in the laws of nature’’ is the weakest of 
foundations whereon to rest ‘‘the belief in the freedom of man’’ 
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(p. 78). It is indeed in connection with the principle of freedom 
that the present volume seems to me least satisfactory. Too much 
reliance is placed on contingency—too great an importance attrib- 
uted to ‘‘chance and hazard”’ (p. 142) ; and thus that determination 
which is the universal characteristic of reality is ignored, so that the 
equivalence between true freedom and self-determination never re- 
ceives proper consideration. This, of course, is not Dr. Gunn’s fault; 
it is the mark of the period ; perhaps, indeed, of the French tempera- 
ment itself. Taken as a whole, the present work is invaluable to all 
students of present-day thought, and deserves to rank with Professor 
Sorley’s recent History of English Philosophy. It contains an un- 
usually copious index, bibliography, and comparative table of philo- 
sophie literature, and is prefaced by a commendatory introduction 
from Bergson. 


J. E. TURNER. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
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REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morag, 30° Année, No. 3. La 
relation entre le mathématique et le physique: L. Brunschvicg. la 
pensée philosophique de Renan: R. Berthelot. Histoire du social- 
isme: Le socialisme au XVIII® siécle: EZ. Durkheim. a conscience 
et les valeurs morales: M. Dorolle. Sur un probléme de la théorie 
générale des ensembles et la théorie des graphes: D. Kénig. Droit 
et Sociologie (suite et fin): G. Aullet. 

BULLETIN DE LA Soctité FRANCAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 23° Année, 
No. 1. Séance du 18 Janvier, 1923: Le cerveau, l’ame et la con- 
science: R. W. Sellars. Discussion: L. Brunschvicg, A. Lalande, D. 
Parodi. 


ZeITscuRiFT FUR PsycHoioair. Bd. 93, Heft 1 u.2. Uber Jaen- 
schs Zuriickfiihrung des Simultankontrastes auf zentrale Transform- 
ation: G. E. Miiller. Uber die Gestaltauffassung im indirekten 
Sehen: Wilhelm Korte. Farbenpsychologische Untersuchungen; I. 
Die Bedeutung von ‘‘Figur’’ und ‘‘Grund”’ fiir die Farbenschwelle: 
Adhémar Gelb und Ragnar Granit. Bd. 93, Heft 3 bis 6. Uber den 
Aufbau der Wahrnehmungswelt und ihre Struktur im Jugendalter ; 
XIII, Wahrnehmungslehre und Biologie; XIV. Ausblicke auf kul- 
turphilosophische und pidagogische Fragen und die Jugendbeweg- 
ung unserer Zeit: EH. R. Jaensch. Aufmerksamkeit bei Miicken und 
Fliegen: 7. Schjelderup-Ebbe. Kleine Beitrage zur angewandten 
Tierpsychologie: D. Katz. Die Messung von Charakter- und Bega- 
bungsunterschieden bei Tieren (Versuche mit Hiihnern): D. Katz 
und A. Toll. Beitraige zur Analyse der Triume: 7. Schjelderup- 
Ebbe. Uber Komplexbildung in verschiedenen Gebieten der Ge- 
dichtnistatigkeit: 7. G. Hegge. 
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PsycHOLoGIcAL Review. Vol. 30, No. 6. Neuro-Psychic Tech- 
nique: L. L. Bernard. Conceptions of Cerebral Functions: Shep- 
herd I. Franz. Intinet and Psychological Viewpoint: Michael J. 
Zigler. Some Defects in Psychoanalysis: Jared S. Moore. 

REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE. Tome onziéme, No. 48. 
Pascal anti-scolastique: P. Bridel. La manuscrit de 1’Essat sur la 
manifestation des convictions religieuses d’Alexandre Vinet: A. 
Chavan. Partis et conflits d’idées dans l’anglicanisme contem- 
porain: R. Werner. 

Erdmann, Benno: Logik. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de Gruy- 
ter & Co. 1923. xvi+ 831 pp. $4.95. 

Eucken, Rudolf: Erkennen und Leben. Berlin and Leipzig: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1923. 125 pp. $.60. 

Radhakrishnan, 8.: Indian Philosophy, vol. I. (Library of Phi- 
losophy, edited by J. H. Muirhead.) New York: Macmillan Co. 
London: Geo. Allan & Unwin, Ltd. 684 pp. $6.00. 

Singer, Edgar A., Jr.: Modern Thinkers and Present Problems. 
An Approach to Modern Philosophy through its History. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1923. vii + 322 pp. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We learn from the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale that a 
Thomist Society has been founded, which has for its aim the study 
and diffusion of the doctrine of Saint Thomas Aquinas. It hopes to 
be a meeting-ground for all those interested in this doctrine. It 
will collect information, make known published works, and will en- 
courage as much as it can publications having real worth. It plans 
also the publication of a bulletin in order to keep its members ac- 
quainted with the progress of the enterprise. 

The president of the society is the R. P. Mandonnet, former pro- 
fessor at the University of Fribourg, and the vice-president is M. 
Jacques Maritain, professor at the Catholic Institute of Paris. For 
any information, address the secretary, M. J. Destrez, 31 avenue du 
Chateau, Bellevue (Seine-et-Oise), France. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Association of University 
Professors will be held at Columbus, Ohio, Friday, November 30 
and Saturday, December 1, 1923. 
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